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Languedoc, explaining the non-attendance at their
schools, the children were working in the fields,
and during the three months of winter the roads
were either impassable from snow or dangerous from
the wolves by which the country was infested.

In the cities the proportion of uneducated per-
sons was less than in the country, and still it was
large. Statistics differ widely in different places,
and any conclusion must be drawn with caution,
but in many parishes not over twenty per cent, of
those married could sign their names to the certifi-
cate, and many who could sign their names carried
their studies in reading and writing no further.
The greater part of the population in Richelieu's
day was entirely uneducated and was content to re-
main so, and the Cardinal himself would have been
as much appalled by the prospect of universal edu-
cation as by the prospect of universal suffrage.

There is no necessity for tracing the various meas-
ures by which the Cardinal accomplished the over-
throw of local authorities, sometimes by violence,
sometimes by stealthy undermining, or by devising
new methods to render the action of the general
government more effective. Nothing, perhaps,
tended more to restrict the power of these authori-
ties than the increasing activity of the officers repre-
senting the central government, who were known
as superintendents.

The institution of superintendents has been
counted among the innovations which Richelieu
made in French administration. In fact, these
officials existed before his day, but under him theyme local authorities inars a year, another
